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should admit the moral principle that < riches are a
trust/ and that they are bound to administer this trust
with'some regard to improving the condition of the
poor by thoughtful and personally-conducted schemes

of charity.

The chief recommendation, indeed the secret driving
motive of this attitude and policy, is that by throwing
all the moral onus upon use of riches it evades all ques-
tions of their origin. Now, Mr. Ruskin has by no means
shunned this scrutiny of origin. His economic analysis
has shown that the economic powers of landowner and
capitalist stand on an unsound moral basis, being de-
rived largely from oppressive bargains. Even while he
is engaged in working out his "new feudalism," with
its enlightened aristocracy, as often as the question
confronts him, he insists that beneficial expenditure does
not exculpate the rich man who has made his gains
wrongfully.1 Indeed, as we have seen, his reformed
society deprives the landowner of his rack-rent power
and makes him a State land-agent, while the employer
in his ultimate development will govern industry for
use and not for profit.

Yet Mr. Ruskin, in common with these milder
reformers, looks for his reform force to the voluntary
goodwill of those very rulers whose financial and social
power is, according to his analysis, derived from extor-
tion, and whose characters have been corrupted by
abuse of their wrongful takings.

8 Q. There are in fact two fatal obstacles to the
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efficacy of Mr. Ruskin's policy of trusting reform to
the initiative of the upper classes.
*   In the first place, history proves it to be impossible

* Fors, Letter Ix. (iii. 214).ants, only exacting " fair " rents ;
